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EDITORIAL 


Special Education and Federal Responsibility 


HERE is an increasing interest on the part of the federal government 

in the problems of underprivileged children and adults. This is especially 
shown in such services as the Social Security Act, the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act, the G. I. Bill, ete. There has been an interest in Congress in 
equalizing the opportunities for education and care of handicapped chil- 
dren. If the comprehensive programs which are now provided in a few of 
the more fortunate states are to be extended to all the states some type of 


federal assistance is necessary. 


Some hope for federal support for programs in special education is seen 
in the several bills which have already been introduced in the 79th Con- 
eress. During the first month the following bills have been given Con- 


eressional attention: 


EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED 


This is a bill authorizing an appropriation of $11,580,000 “for each fiscal year, be- 
ginning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945” to provide for the education of 
physically handicapped children. The program would be administered by the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. The sum of $9,000,000 would be distributed to the states 
in proportion to the population aged 5 to 20 years. For administration of the Act, for re- 
search, and the like, a sum of $500,000 is authorized. Each state would set up a plan 
for educating physically handicapped children. This plan would be submitted to the 
U. S. Commissioner for approval. H. R. 1415 Sponsored by Angell (Oregon). 


RETURN OF JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 


A bill “to reduce juvenile delinquency by providing for the care and prompt return 
home of run-away, transient, or vagrant children of juvenile age, going from one State 
to another without proper legal consent, through the use of funds appropriated under 
the provisions of the Social Security Act for aid to dependent children, under certain 


conditions.” 


REHABILITATION OF DISABLED 


A bill “ to provide for grants to the States for assistance in the rehabilitation of 
disabled persons incapacitated for normal employment.” 


“SECTION 1. For the purpose of enabling each State to extend its service ol 
vocational rehabilitation to disabled persons who may be made partially or wholly self- 
supporting through vocational training in a sheltered-work project and to provide 
perznanent employment for disabled persons who can be made partially or wholly self- 
supporting through sheltered facilities, but who by reason of physical impairment can- 
not find employment in private industry, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
for each fiscal year beginning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, the sum of 
$3,100,000. The sums made available under this section shall be used for making pay- 
ments to States which have submitted, and have had approved by the Commissioner of 
Education of the United States, State plans for such services. Said sum shall be allotted 
to the States in the proportion which their population bears to the total population of 
the United States according to the last preceding census.” H. R. 611 Sponsor-Tolan 
(California). 
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Care of Crippled Children Under 
Social Security Program 


THIRD of a million boys and 
girls are listed on the -registers 
of state crippled children’s agencies. 
Some of these children have already 
been aided; some are now getting care; 
and others are known to be in need of 
care: Last year alone, under these 
state programs of ‘services to crippled 
children, made possible in part through 
the use of Social Security funds, more 
than 100,000 children received care. 
They are children who were born 
with a harelip or a cleft palate, club- 
some other congenital mal- 
children with bent backs 
bodies; children with 
arthritis, 
chil- 
dren with cerebral palsy — children 
crippled, maimed and deformed, but 
children who because of the care giv- 
en them through the state crippled 
children’s agencies, may hope to lead 


feet, or 
formation; 
and _ twisted 
tuberculosis of the bone, 


osteomyelitis, or poliomyelitis; 


happy and useful lives. 


A FOLLOW-UP RECORD 


Take the records of one State, 
Kansas, as proof of the statement. 
Kansas, like all the other states, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico has an agency for the 
care of crippled children—the Kansas 
Crippled Children’s Commission. Re- 
cently, this agency checked back to 
find out what had come of the boys 
and girls, now over 21 years old, who 
had been cared for under its program. 


Betty Huse 


Of the sizable group who answered 
the questionnaire, the greatest number 
were doing very much what other 
young men and women their age were 
doing. Of the boys, one out of every 
five was in military service; more than 
half were employed full-time and oth- 
ers were employed part-time or were 
Some were farm- 
A third 


group is 


working at home. 
ing. Others were in school. 
had already 
still comparatively young. Of the girls, 
Another 40 
per cent were employed full-time. Of 
both groups a high proportion had 
finished high school and 3 per cent, 
four years of college. 

Theirs was a highly creditable record 
for any group of young people. It 
is a record, moreover, that can be 
duplicated, boy for boy and girl for 
girl, in the records of state crippled 
children’s throughout _ the 


country. 


married—the 


almost half were married. 


agencies 


A PROGRAM IN ACTION 

How do these programs operate?— 
people ask, having in mind a child in 
need of care. Parents or friends of the 
child report his name to the State 
crippled children’s agency, or in other 
instances, his need for care is reported 
by a physician, a public health nurse, 
a social worker, a school official, or 
other individuals or groups helping to 
locate crippled children. 

As soon as possible the state agency 


© Berty Huse, M. D., is the Assistant Director for Crippled Children, Division of 


Health Services, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
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then arranges for diagnosis of the 
child’s condition at a crippled chil- 
dren’s clinic. Some of these clinics are 
so-called “permanent” clinics, held in 
the same place—a hospital or health 
center — at regular intervals. Other 
clinics are “itinerant”—the clinic staff 
goes into rural areas and holds clinics 
that can be reached by children who 
live in outlying districts. If a child is 
acutely ill, with, say, infantile paralysis 
or rheumatic fever or the like, the 
physician may go to the child’s home 
to diagnose the condition. 

If hospitalization is necessary, the 
state agency arranges for the child’s 
admission to an approved hospital, as 
near home as possible, where medical 
and surgical treatment is provided as 
needed. Payment for medical and sur- 
gical treatment and for hospital and 
convalescent care is made by the state 
crippled children’s agency. 

After the child leaves the hospital, 
medical treatment and other after-care 
services are provided as needed in a 
convalescent home, a foster home, or 
the child’s own home. 

The medical services provided to the 
crippled child are given by qualified 
orthopedic surgeons, pediatricians, and 
other consultants. The public-health 
nursing and social services, so neces- 
sary for the rehabilitation of the child, 
are usually given by local workers 
with advice and help from nursing and 
medical-social consultants on the staff 
of the crippled children’s agency. 


Many persons, institutions, and agen- 
cies may be concerned in one or an- 


other aspect of the child’s care. It is 
the job of the state agency to make 
sure that a coordinated plan is being 
followed in every aspect of the child’s 
care and to prevent interrupted and 
contradictory types of treatment. Thus 
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a close relationship is established with 
the child’s physician, if he has one, 
with the local public health officer, 
public-health nurse, and welfare work- 
ers, with the school teacher, school 
physician and school nurse, and with 
other interested individuals and agen- 
cies in order that there may be mutual 
exchange of information and consulta- 
tion concerning the child. The state 
agency also works with public and 
private agencies to secure types of care 
needed by many or all children under 
this program—education for the home- 
bound child, vocational guidance and 
training, better housing, increased as- 
sistance budgets above _ subsistence 
level, child-welfare services. 

Money for this care comes in part 
from state funds and in part as Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid to the states under 
the Social Security Act for services 
for crippled children under plans ap- 
proved by the Children’s Bureau. The 
annual appropriation of funds to the 
Children’s Bureau for these grants to 
the states is $3,870,000. 


NEEDS ARE NOT MET 


But figures, when they run into 
thousands of children and millions of 
dollars, tend to lose their meaning. In 
this instance, those with a cioser ac- 
quaintance with the problem of handi- 
capped children are likely to think not 
of how much is accomplished, but of 
how very little, in face of the need for 
care of this kind. The Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, appearing recently 
at a hearing before a Congressional 
committee investigating aid to the psy- 
sically handicapped, stated that “less 
than 10 per cent of the Nation’s 
crippled children were receiving care 
through services developed under the 
Social Security program,” and esti- 
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mated that more than five times the 
money now appropriated would be 
needed for an adequate program of 
such services. The care now given is 
largely to those children with ortho- 
pedic or plastic conditions, yet state 
crippled children’s agencies, less than 
a year ago, reported to the Children’s 
Bureau that they had on their registers 
15,000 children for whom care could 
not be provided because funds were 
not available. No one knows how 
many: others in need of care are not 
even known to state agencies, and 
under such circumstances, it is not 
likely that a great effort is being made 
to add others to the waiting list. 

Still other crippled children are not 
receiving the care they need because 
they live in parts of the country where 
hospitals are few and far between. 
Convalescent facilities are inadequate 
everywhere. The lack is particularly 
serious as far as Negro children are 
concerned, and serious, too, for adoles- 
cent boys and girls. 

Another large group lacks care for 
reasons of an entirely different sort; 
for what the Children’s Bureau be- 
lieves to be undesirable restrictions as 
to acceptance of children for care. In 
a few states, for example, residence in 
the state or in a particular county for 
a period of several months or even 
years is required. In some states the 
decision as to whether a child is to 
receive care is made by a county or 
juvenile court, rather than by the 
state agency on the basis of profes- 
sional medical and social knowledge of 
the costs of prescribed treatment and 
understanding of the social and eco- 
nomic status of the family. This court 
procedure, with its connotations, deters 
many families from seeking assistance 
—they put off going, hoping they will 
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be able to provide care some other 
way. Some who do seek court ap- 
proval are rejected. 

Still other children are not getting 
care because surgeons, nurses, physio- 
therapists, medical-social workers, and 
other highly trained workers are to- 
day taking care of battle casualties, 
not children. In one state alone 100 
children with cleft palates must wait 
until a plastic surgeon can be found 
—the same skill that is needed to 
make men’s faces whole again is need- 
ed to build a palate for a_ hapless 
child. Elsewhere hospital facilities are 
being closed because orthopedic sur- 
geons, like plastic surgeons, are needed 
to rebuild the bodies of wounded men, 
The number of crippled children be- 
ing taken care of in hospitals in 1944 
was 28 per cent less than in 1941. Part 
of this decline, of course, is due to. the 
fact that the Federal funds available 
do not go as far today as in pre-war 
years, because hospital and _ other 
costs have risen. 

Besides these thousands of children 
with orthopedic or plastic conditions 
who are not getting care, an even larger 
group is neglected. In this group are 
those whose handicaps are no less real 
though not “visible’—the half million 
young victims of rheumatic fever; the 
70,000 educable children under 16 
years of age who have cerebral palsy; 
the 35,000 children with diabetes. 
What is happening to them? 

And, what of the children with hear- 
ing defects? There are about 2,000,000 
of them in this country. What of the 
15,000 children who are blind or the 
host of children who have refractive 
errors that should be corrected before 
vision is hopeléssly impaired? What 
of the 150,000 children with epilepsy— 
children for whom much can be done 
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these days? What of approximately 
half a million children with tuber- 
culosis, the nearly a million with con- 
genital syphilis, the more than a mil- 
lion with asthma. These children, too, 
are handicapped. 

Yet, under state programs of serv- 
ices for crippled children as presently 
constituted, little can be done for 
them. <A beginning, but only a be- 
ginning, has been made in developing 
rheumatic fever control programs— 
these are operating in only 240 of the 
3,082 United States 
and the Territories. Only one state 
takes of those diabetes. 
Several 
planning programs for treatment of 


What 


is being done in comparison with the 


counties in the 


with 
started or are 


care 
states have 
children with hearing defects. 


need is obviously very small. 


CHALLENGE OF THE FUTURE 

Thus the record of National neglect 
must be read alongside the report of 
the Kansas Crippled Children’s Com- 
mission, and others of the state agen- 
cies. They know so well what can be 
done for handicapped children when 
the money, the professional skills, and 
the facilities for their care are avail- 
able, and when community concern is 


present. The last is perhaps the most 


were there the rest would be provid- 
ed, perhaps not now to the extent 
needed, but after the war. Personnel 
then could be drawn back to hospitals, 
clinics, and- state agencies caring for 
crippled children and others could be 
trained for the innumerable tasks in- 
volved in such care. 

To that end—to the end that all 
children in need of care will be given 
it—we must lay our plans now. We 
must be able not only to secure care, 
but to secure the best care possible 
for crippled children. We must use 
the best doctors, nurses, and medical- 
social workers, the best convalescent 
homes, and if what we have is not 
enough we must see to it that train- 
ing is available for professional per- 
sonnel and that facilities are constant- 
ly improved and increased. 

We must not stop with providing 
for the medical needs of the crippled 
child. We must care for all his needs, 
so that other boys and girls, like 
those told about in the Kansas report, 
can some day be counted not as the 
physically handicapped, but as edu- 
cated men and women, earning a liv- 
ing for themselves and their families, 
building homes, and otherwise par- 
ticipating in the common activities of 
their community, their state, and their 


nation. 


important 


factor, for if the concern 


A CHILDREN’S CHARTER IN WARTIME 
Guard children from injury in danger zones. 
Protect children from neglect, exploitation, and undue strain in defense areas. 
Strengthen the home life of children whose parents are mobilized for war or war pro- 
duction. 
Conserve,, equip, and free children of every race and creed to take their part in 
democracy. 
—Children’s Bureau 
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‘Comparison of Blind and Partially Sighted 
Girls in Food Classes 





HE teaching of foods in a school 
for the blind evokes myriad prob- 
organization, class 


lems of manage- 


ment and instructional procedures— 
the more so because, in most such 
both totally 


blind girls and those having consider- 


schools, classes include 


able sight. To find a solution to some 
of these problems the writer made 
some observations on the foods labora- 
tory habits of blind girls and of girls 
with limited sight. For the purpose 
of securing a better comparison be- 
tween these two groups, they were 
separated for their work in the kitchen. 
Parallel groups were formed, each in- 
cluding the same number of students, 
each possessing like equipment, and 
each having the same or similar assign- 
ments for the laboratory lesson. As 
nearly as possible the intelligence of 
the two groups was equated. During 
a series of nine two-hour laboratory 
lessons, records and notes were kept 
on the parallel groups to record their 
likenesses and differences regarding 
work habits, the food prepared, and 
the serving of the finished produce. 


PERSONAL QUALITIES 


The personal appearance of the two 
groups was noted. After discussions 
on the correct dress for a cooking 
class, the students were left to their 
own devices with only one standing 
rule: namely, that each girl wear an 





Christine Beasley 


apron and a hair net. In matters con- 
cerning the fit, length, attractiveness, 
and cleanliness of the apron, whether 
or not the apron afforded adequate 
coverage or protection, and the general 
appearance of the individual girl, it 
was found that students with no sight 
rated higher than those having partial 
sight. 

habit to be de- 
veloped by the good homemaker was 
repeatedly to the class. 
In only two instances was a blind girl 


Promptness as a 
emphasized 


late to class as compared to nine cases 
of tardiness among the seeing stu- 
dents. 

In working quietly, making wise 
choices in the use of equipment, and 
working together cooperatively, there 
was little difference between the two 
groups. Whereas the partially sighted 
seemed to work with a bit less noise 
and a bit more cooperation, the blind 
showed slightly more ingenuity and 
forethought in selecting and using the 
kitchen equipment. A difference was 
seen, however, between the two groups 
in the efficient management of their 
time. The sighted _ girl 
worked much more rapidly and co- 
ordinated her time with that of her 
partners much more efficiently than 
did the student with no sight. 


partially 


Each group was scored daily on abil- 
ity to use the principles of cookery 


© CuristINE Beas.ey, M. S., is an instructor in home economics at the California 


School for the Blind, Berkeley. 
schools and colleges of Alabama. 


Prior to her present position she taught in the public 
She has a Bachelor’s degree from Alabama College 


and a Master’s degree from Colorado State College. 
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for a particular food which had been 
studied in some previous lesson and 
on the product presented at the end of 
the class. No difference was found 
between the two groups in ability to 
apply this previously attained knowl- 
edge. There also appeared to be 
very little difference in the quality 
and appearance of the finished food as 
produced by the two groups, the par- 
tially .sighted having only a slightly 
higher score than did the blind. 


ORDERLINESS IN KITCHEN 


A comparison of the orderliness of 
the kitchens used by the two groups 
involved observations on both appear- 
ance during the time the food was be- 
ing prepared, and cleanliness and or- 
derliness at the end of the period. In 
both respects the partially sighted 
rated higher than did the blind. It 


is significant, nevertheless, that a 


greater difference was seen in the 
scores of the two groups on kitchen 
upkeep than on the of the 
kitchens at the end of the period. 

A comparison of the two groups in 
some of the aesthetic factors involved 


scores 


in the lessons seems as important as 
that of the less subtle factors. Only a 
slight difference was seen in the ability 
of the two to set the table and to 
serve the food correctly and attractive- 
ly, the sighted group showing some 
perception in this 
rated 


slight additional 
matter. The _ blind, 
higher in the use of acceptable table 


however, 


manners. 
One 


sighted 


might partially 


student to be 


expect a 
more con- 
the fit 
of an apron, the cleanliness of a cos- 
tume, the faded or threadbare condi- 
tion of an apron, and her appearance 
in general than a blind girl would be. 


scious of color combinations, 
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Whether this be true or not, it is evi- 
dent that the blind more than make 
up in extreme carefulness in such mat- 
ters for anything they may lack in 
sight consciousness, 

In light of the above factor it might 
be expected that the blind student 
would require more time to prepare 
for a cooking class than would the 
partially sighted However, it 
was surprising to find that usually the 


girl. 


blind took much less time to deposit 
school supplies and don cooking uni- 
forms than did the partially sighted. 
This, no doubt, was due to the many 
distractions which present themselves 
to those who see. 


NOISE MADE BY GROUPS 


To eliminate the time and effort re- 
quired to get together for frequent 
consultations on details concerning 
the lesson, the blind resorted to dis- 
cussing the problem from their respec- 
tive positions which occasionally hap- 
pened to be on opposite sides of the 
room. Also, there was considerably 
more clanking and rattling of cooking 
utensils among those who could not 
see to avoid collisions. Additional 
noise was made by this group as they 
laughed at and apologized for their 
The partially sighted, 
observing more 


“blind errors.” 
on the other hand, 
acutely each other’s activities, found 
greater need for comments on their 
work and seemed unwilling at times 
to take the few steps necessary to talk 
in low tones to their partner. They 
relied less on their reasoning 
concerning a problem and consulted 
pro- 


own 


each other more often on the 


‘cedures for their part of the work 


than did the totally blind. Further- 
more, since the sighted had to con- 
centrate less on the job they were do- 
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ing, they found more opportunity to 
engage in idle gossip and chatter while 
cooking. 

Both the blind and partially sighted 
seemed consistently to use fair judg- 
ment in the selection and use of the 
equipment available in the kitchen. 
Yet two errors were noted repeatedly 
in both groups. Small serving spoons 
were more often chosen than large, 
long handled cook spoons for beating 
and for stirring foods which were be- 
ing cooked. An explanation was sug- 
gested by an observant individual. In 
spite of its advantages in offering bet- 
ter leverage and a cooler handle while 
stirring hot foods, the large cook spoon 
has the disadvantage of placing the 
hand—which in this case must often 
other than in close prox- 





be the eyes 
imity to the material being beaten or 
stirred. The visually handicapped can 
possibly better ascertain the nature of 
the food being prepared with a short 
handled spoon than with a_ long 
handled one. 

In most instances where a large, 
sharp butcher knife would have been 
the correct choice, a small, dull paring 
knife was chosen. The constant use 
of the small knife can, in some 
measure, be explained by the same 
reasoning. In this case, there is the 
added factor of fear concerning the 
keener cutting edge of the larger knife 
and the consequent lack of security in 


its use. 


COOPERATION 





In the matter of cooperating well in 
the kitchen, dividing the work equal- 
ly among the members of the group, 
and rotating the duties of each lesson, 
there was, in general, little difference 
between the two groups. Neverthe- 
less, specific differences were to be 
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noted. The blind tended to rotate 
their duties less. That girl in the 
group who seemed most proficient at 
assuming any job requiring a degree 
of precision was most often delegated 
that responsibility. This arrangement 
did conserve time and often achieved 
a better appearance in the finished 
product. However, because it tended 
toward proficiency in one direction 
rather than toward a larger variety of 
skills, it was highly discouraged. The 
sighted students had, on the other 
hand, the very bad habit of depending 
too little on their individual abilities. 
Rather than assuming their own re- 
sponsibilities, they insisted on seeking 
the opinions and help of their partners 


Mutual 


assistance to this degree was discour- 


in practically every matter. 


aged since it does not develop inde- 
pendence among the individuals. 

One might rightly expect blind girls 
to work more slowly and carefully 
than do partially sighted. More time 
is required to perceive through touch 
than through sight. Occasional acci- 
dents require additional time. The 
blind in general, in order to avoid ac- 
cidents, were found to work slowly 
and carefully and seldom to consider 
speed as an important factor. The 
partially sighted girl, though working 
with considerable speed and usually 
timing each activity well, sacrificed ef- 
ficiency in other directions for this 


value. 








UPON INSTRUCTOR 





DEPENDENCE 
Little need be said in a comparison 
of the methods used in preparing the 
food or of the end products presented 
by the two groups. The blind girls 
required slightly’ more assistance from 
the teacher in judging foods and in 


developing a special technique than 
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did the sighted. But it is interesting 
to note, that on one occasion a totally 
blind girl made a soft custard much 
superior to that made by the student 
in the parallel sighted group. The 
blind girl asked for no assistance in 
determining the correct consistency of 
the custard, a feat which many nor- 
mally sighted people find difficult. In 
general the actual preparation of food 
by the two groups was so nearly simi- 
lar as to remove any remaining doubts 
regarding the ability of blind girls in 


preparing food as palatable as that 


prepared by those with limited sight. 


The blind students seemed unable to 
keep their kitchen as tidy while work- 
ing as did the sighted students. This 
is probably due to pressure for time 
because of their slowness and to their 
inability to perceive the unattractive- 
ness of the situation. The small acci- 
dents of the blind also cause the kitch- 
en to appear more confused and un- 
tidy. 

One might argue that it is not im- 
portant for the blind to keep a tidy 
kitchen while they work if such un- 
tidiness in no way affects the food’ be- 
ing prepared. It is the contention of 
the writer, however, that kitchen or- 
derliness is even more important for 
the blind than for the sighted. It in- 
sures fewer mishaps and a better use 
of time by giving the worker the 
security of having a relatively clear 
working space and of always knowing 
where his equipmert may be found. 

The same argument for efficiency 
might be used in insisting that it is 
more important for the blind than for 
the sighted to have the kitchen cup- 
board highly organized. Yet the op- 
posite tendency was found in this 
study. In their haste to be finished 
and out of the kitchen, the blind girls 
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often left cabinets in a highly dis- 
organized state. This required less 
time at the end of the class but was 
more than paid for the following day. 

It was amazing how well the floors 
were left by the blind girls and what 
slipshod sweeping was often done by 
The blind, real- 


concentration 


the partially sighted. 
izing that considerable 
and care was required if they did the 
job at all, usually ended by having 
done it exceptionally well. The par- 
tially sighted relied too much on the 
limited vision they did possess; forgot 
that they often did not see all that 
was to be seen; and, since they saw 
no reason for sweeping where they saw 
no dirt, more often than not left a 
poorly cleaned floor. 


TABLE ETIQUETTE 

The blind girls found a slight diffi- 
culty in setting the table and serving 
food as correctly as did the partially 
sighted. It was a chore for them to 
get the place mats straight, and they 
were often confused between saucers, 
bread and butter plates, and salad 
plates. These difficulties were slight, 
however, and a bit more practice and 
concentration on their part should 
easily put them on a par with the par- 
tially sighted girl. The blind student 
seemed equally anxious to arrange at- 
tractive center pieces and present as 
gracious a table setting as did the 
partially sighted girl. 

Another amazing point presented by 
this study was the higher score made 
by the blind on table etiquette. One 
practice more evident among the par- 


tially sighted than among the blind! 


was poor posture at the table. Here, 
again, they wished to rely too much 
on their limited sight and often bent 
far forward in an effort to see the food 
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on their plate. Both groups were 
noted to have incorrect practices in 
the use of silver, and one totally blind 
girl had difficulty in learning to hold 
her bread correctly. The blind had 
more trouble in eating butter with 
their bread, in cutting meats, and in 
eating foods which did not remain sta- 
tionary on the plate. These obstacles 
were overcome neatly by most stu- 
dents in their use of a small piece of 
bread as a “pusher,” and one blind 
girl even managed to use the fingers 
of her left hand to “see what she was 
doing” without in the least being ob- 
noxious about it. 


NEED FOR SEGREGATION 


One wonders whether, for the mu- 
tual benefit of both, in organizing the 
unit kitchen groups of two or three, 
the blind and sighted should work to- 
gether or be put into separate groups. 
The writer observed that in the mixed 
group the blind student seldom as- 
sumed the responsibility of lighting 
the stove or sweeping the floor or 
other duties for which sight seems es- 
sential. Often the failure of a blind 
girl to execute these duties seemed 
not so much of her own choosing as 
that her partners never allowed her to 
assume these duties. It was such ob- 
servations as these that led the writer 
to believe the blind girl was profiting 
less than her sighted partner in such 
a class organization and which, in part, 
prompted this experimental study. 

The reaction of one blind girl was 
sufficient in the writer’s opinion to 
justify the reorganization into blind 
and sighted groups. Previous to the 


reorganization, the student was in a 
group with two partially sighted girls 
who insisted on doing most of the 
work. The blind girl, feeling inferior, 
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easily allowed her self to be reduced 
to performing routine activities, and 
seldom had any part in the new learn- 
ing experiences offered the class. She 
was often late to class, occasionally 
was absent without excuse, showed no 
interest in the work being done, evi- 
denced complete lack of security when 
performing even the simplest task, and 
in spite of an intelligence better than 
the average, made exceptionally low 
scores on all written work. <A com- 
plete reversal was seen immediately 
when she found herself working with 
others as blind as she. It is the opin- 
ion of the writer that only when the 
blind have, without assistance, per- 
formed in a creditable manner the 
same activities as the sighted, do they 
attain the highest degree of independ- 
ence and self assurance and the great- 
est number of skills. 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 

It was found in this study that the 
blind students rated a higher score on 
promptness, personal appearance, and 
etiquette; that the sighted girls scored 
higher on the management of time, and 
the organizaion and cleanliness of the 
kitchen while they worked. A com- 
putation of the average daily score of 
the blind and the partially sighted stu- 
dents showed only a negligible differ- 
ence between the scores of the two 
groups. 

The following implications appear 
tenable: 

1. Blind girls more fully develop 
their potentialities if allowed to work 
in the foods laboratory with other blind 
girls rather than with those having 
partial sight. 

2. The same standards for labora- 
tory procedures should be held for 


both the blind and partially sighted. 
(Continued on page 224) 
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Vineland Summer School for Teachers of 
Backward and Mentally Deficient Children 


- 1900 the first decade in the life 

of The Training School was draw- 
ing to a close. These years had been 
concerned with the foundation, organ- 
ization, admission of children, and 
financial struggles. Now the time had 
come when the ground work had been 
laid and the need for greater growth 
and expansion was being felt. The 
most important asset The Training 
School had acquired during these years 
was the interest and friendship of 
strong people, especially in the field of 
education. 

It was largely through the interest 
of Superintendent E. R. Johnstone 
that progressive educators in New Jer- 


sey and elsewhere became aware that 
they had situations with which they 


were not able to cope. Superintend- 
ents and educators became interested 
in knowing if some of the problems 
being handled by this progressive 
young man might not be comparable 
to their own. They came to The 
Training School and saw busy chil- 
dren learning useful things and mov- 
ing happily along. The teachers were 
visualizing the children’s capabilities 
and regulating their tasks to meet 
their mental capacities. 


These superintendents returned to 
their own schools more aware that 
handicapped and retarded children 
there were making little or no prog- 
ress and were a menace to the chil- 


Helen Franklin Hill 


dren with whom they were classified. 
Their teachers were worried and frus- 
trated because they could not bring 
the children up to the standards of the 
The superintendents were 
convinced some form of special edu- 
cation must be initiated. Segregation 
of these children meant trained teach- 
ers with knowledge and experience 


school. 


in special education. 


APPEAL FOR TRAINING PROGRAM 


Among those who most frequently 
visited The Training School and who 
had become familiar and deeply inter- 
ested in the possibilities the field had 
to offer normal children was Professor 
Earl Barnes, well known in the field 
of general education. With the super- 
intendent and a small group of edu- 
cators and psychologists, he had fre- 
quently met to discuss these problems. 
Professor Barnes was the guest speak- 
er at the annual day exercises in 1903. 
It was there that he presented to the 
board of directors and the association 
members his convictions. He called 
attention to the relation of the work 
of The Training School to the work 
of general education and to the 
changes taking place in educational 
theories and practices. He said, “A 
feeble-minded child is an ordinary 
child seen under a microscope ... . 
students in your school have been: 


“able to see and state facts of growth: 
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more truly than we could observe 
them in other schools.” 
He called attention to the move- 


ment already started to provide spe- 
cial classes for mentally retarded 
children in the public schools abroad. 


Such classes, known as_ auxiliary 
classes, were already in progress in 
Prussia, Germany,. and _ England. 
Schools had already been opened in 
several American cities including 
Providence, Boston, Chicago, New 


York and Philadelphia. 

These special classes were already 
showing the need for teachers ade- 
quately trained in the field of mental 
deficiency. Professor Barnes said: 

I know of no place in the world where 
teachers are especially trained for such 
work, and yet there is no other educational 
work where training is so necessary and so 
possible. Why cannot The Vineland Training 
School become such a training center for 
teachers? The work must be done where 
there are good buildings, generous grounds, 
an enlightened and progressive board of 
directors, a highly educated and experienced 
superintendent, a well-trained and devoted 
force of teachers. You have all these con- 
ditions. With the addition of ‘one expert 
scholar’ to your force it would be possible 
to commence, in a modest way, training the 
hundreds of teachers we must have to meet 
the coming need. If successful, such a de- 
parture would give this school the stimulus 
of many young and ardent students passing 
through it; it would give the school an in- 
ternational reputation, and it would greatly 
extend the beneficient work to which you 
are devoted. 


FIRST COURSE 

The same year (1903) the sugges- 
tion was carried into action with a 
small group of teachers selected from 
the staff. Many educators visited to 
observe, suggest methods, and encour- 
age or sometimes discourage the ef- 
fort, but the project which was 
destined to live and grow for more 
than a quarter of a century took root. 
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The course of instruction was car- 
ried almost entirely by Supt. John- 
stone and Mrs. Alice Morrison Nash, 
the school principal. Reports of the 
course were made to the board of 
directors, and after much debate and 
stimulation from groups of schoolmen, 
there appeared in April 1904 in the 
second issue of The Training School 
Bulletin, then called The Training 
School, the following: 


The First Session of the Summer School 
for Teachers to better fit them to teach back- 
ward children in the special classes of the 
public schools, will convene at the New Jer- 
sey Training School at Vineland, New Jer- 
sey, July 11th and continue until August 
20th. 

The program will be based upon the fol- 
lowing plan: 


(1) One week to the general subject of 
Feeble-minded and backward children. 

(2) One week to Causes, Classification, etc. 

One week to the sociological side of 

the question and the methods of car- 

ing for this class. 

(4) Three weeks to methods of training, 
discipline, ete. A course in reading 
will be required, the literature being 
provided by the School. 


c 
— we 


It is proposed to limit the course to six 
weeks and admit but a small number of 
students to this first session. Some of our 
regular classes will be kept in session during 
the term and the members of the Teachers 
Class will take charge of these under the 
direction of the Principal of our School De- 
partment. Each week they will take a dif- 
ferent class and so be enabled to get a better 
idea of what to do and how to do it with 
special public-school children. These classes 
will be in session from 9 to 12 and 2 to 4 
on regular school days. There will be lec- 
tures, talks, etc., each school day and one 
evening each week by the Superintendent or 
some member of our corps. One period each 
week will also be given to questions and dis- 
cussions of matters previously gone over. 

The members of the Teachers Class will 
live here at the School during the entire 
time and have every possible opportunity to 
study the children out of school hours, Those 
who have had an opportunity to become 
familiar with the homelife of their Public 
School pupils will ‘appreciate the advantages 
of this arrangement. 
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At the end of the session an examination 
will be held and a certificate duly authorized 
by our Board of Directors will be granted 
to those who pass. A fee of twenty-five 
dollars, payable in advance, will be charged. 
This also includes board at the School. The 
conditions of admission are: (1) at least 
one year’s experience in teaching, (2) a 
letter from the Principal or Superintendent 
under whom the applicant last taught. (This 
is made necessary by the number of tenta- 
tive applications already in.) 


Five teachers were selected from a 
long list of applicants to take the 
course, one from Vineland and four 
from New York state. The whole 
movement owes much to those five 
women who came to the institution 
so filled with foreboding that their 
trunks remained unpacked for several 
days, but who in the end helped to 
blaze the trail not only for special 
education but for much of the social 
welfare movement which was _ being 
engendered at about that time. 

It is to be remembered that there 
were no clinics, no standardized tests, 
little or no. medical inspection. Grad- 
ing and classification were by a trial- 
and-error method. High-grade chil- 
dren in an institution had generally 
found their way there by some un- 
fortunate social circumstance. 


NEW CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE FIELD 

It seems in looking back over the 
study of the feeble-minded, that pro- 
nounced expression began about that 
time. Dr. Martin Barr published his 
book, Mental Defectives, in 1904. This 
book presents an exhaustive history 
and bibliography, and among other 
phases, the classification of types and 
etiology. 


Professor Johnstone, in 1904, pre- . 


sented a paper, Forward Teachers for 
Backward Children, at the Charity 
Organization Society of New York 
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and in 1905, What Teachers of Nor- 
mal Children May Learn from the 
Teaching of the Feeble-Minded, at 
The Pennsylvania State Teachers As- 
sociation. These papers were reprint- 
ed and distributed in great numbers 
among school people. 


DR. GODDARD JOINS STAFF 


In September, 1906, came the “one 
other Staff member,” referred to by 
Professor Barnes in his annual day 
address, in the person of Dr. Henry 
Herbert Goddard, psychologist. He, 
too, was an educator and brought a 
rich experience in the field of teacher 
training. There was, however, no- 
where to turn for help, and informa- 
tion was meager. The works of 
Seguin, Barr, Shuttleworth, and a few 
earlier writers, the tests of Pro- 
fessor DeSanctis of the University of 
Rome and Dr. DeMoor of Brussels, 
the Proceedings of the American As- 
sociation for the Study of the Feeble- 
minded (The Journal for Psycho- 
Asthenics) and the Norsworthy form- 
board, which was modified by Dr. 
Goddard to be used by Dr. Nors- 
worthy in her publication, were prac- 
tically all Dr. Goddard had to begin 
with. 

In 1908, Dr. Goddard went to 
Europe and visited schools in Paris, 
England, Germany, and Brussels. In 
Brussels he met Dr. Ovide Decroly 
who called his attention to the work 
of Dr. Alfred Binet in the 1905 volume 
of Vv Annee Psychologique. Dr. God- 
dard saw at once its possibilities in 
the field of special education. The 
story of Binet’s influence in America 
following Dr. Goddard’s translation in 
1909 is well known. 

The Summer School grew. In 1909 
there were over thirty students who 
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had come from the Pacific coast, from 
Washington, D. C., from Michigan, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 
other states. 

Dr. Goddard presented a_ paper, 
What can the Public School do for 
the Sub-Normal Child at the National 
Education Association in Boston in 
July, 1910. This was, perhaps, the 
first time that an important confer- 
ence on education had given a place 
on its regular program for the con- 
sideration of -the mentally retarded. 
Prior to that, there had been groups 
of educators who had met in round- 
table discussion of the subject. 


In August of the same year, Dr. 
Goddard returning from Switzerland 
stopped in Brussels to attend the In- 
ternational Conference on Home Edu- 
cation where an entire section of the 
program was devoted to education of 


the sub-normal child. Dr. Decroly of 
Brussels presented, A Classification 
fer Abnormal Children. In connec- 
tion with this classification and the 
other papers presented, it was con- 
stantly stated, that the whole matter 
is in its infancy and our ignorance is 
vastly greater than our knowledge. 
Dr. Goddard’s paper, The Institution 
for Mentally Defective Children, an 
Unusual Opportunity for Scientific 
Research, interpreted by Mrs. Caro- 
line B. Wittpenn, gave him an oppor- 
tunity to present the work being done 
in the special schools in America and 
especially Vineland’s part in teacher 
training. Dr. Will S. Monroe of West- 
field, Massachusetts, prepared a paper, 
which was printed in the proceedings, 
The Character and Purpose of Special 
Schools. Dr. Monroe’s faith and strong 
support had had much to do with the 
creation of teacher training at Vine- 
land. He was, so far as is known, the 
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first person to inaugurate regular 
lectures on the feeble-minded in an 
institution of learning in the United 
States. This Brussels conference in 
1910 undoubtedly had much to do 
with the development which 


followed. 


rapid 


NEW ADVANCES 


About 1911 there was an increas- 
ing demand for information, and writ- 
ing, lectures, and general publicity 
were being carried on in connection 
with special education. Meanwhile, 
the summer school as Vineland was 
growing, and in 1911, the institution 
found it necessary to increase accom- 
modations to meet the demands of ex- 
pansion. Four small cottages were 
erected for greater space and comfozt 
of summer students. These simple 
little houses with comfortable study 
rooms, wide porches, and on a shady 
street of The Training School grounds, 
where the teachers lived by them- 
selves, were the means of creating a 
broader understanding of the problem, 
through interchange of ideas with 
other teachers from all over the coun- 
try. By that time teachers were com- 
ing from Canada, England, Nova 
Scotia. Later they came from New 
Zealand. 

Vineland’s problems did not end 
with increased living quarters how- 
ever, for bringing sixty people into 
an institution at one time taxed every 
department. Since a special observa- 
tion school was and the 
laboratory needed children for demon- 
stration, practically all the children 
and their cottage supervisors were af- 
fected. The Training School admin- 
istrators and staff believed that the 
most important thing they had to of- 
fer was the home life, an opportunity 
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for teachers to live with children and 
employees and to become _in- 
timately acquainted with the every- 
day workings of the institution. Un- 
doubtedly, the most important aspect 
of all this effort was the friendly 
spirit in which everybody worked to- 
gether. 

Medical inspectors were becoming 
aware of the mental hygiene problem 
created by the defective child in the 
public school. Among the leaders in 
this field were Dr. Lucius Button of 
Buffalo, Dr. Arthur Jelly of Boston, 
and Dr. Walter S. Cornell of Phila- 
delphia, who was closely associated 
with Vineland’s summer course and 
devoted considerable space to retarded 
children in his book, published in 1912, 
Health and Medical Inspection of 
School Children. 

Following the 1911 summer school, 
a short course for physicians was con- 
ducted. Dr. Cornell directed the medi- 
cal aspects of this course. These phy- 
sicians came from cities large enough 
to have installed medical inspection. 
The course was carried out along the 
lines on which the summer school, was 
conducted, as far as possible. In 
October of the same year, Dr. God- 
dard gave his first course of lectures 
with clinic at New York University. 

The same year, 1911, an act was 
passed in New Jersey, requiring “that 
each Board of Education in the State 
shall ascertain how many children are 
three years or more below the normal 
grade in the Public Schools, and that 
each school district in which there are 
ten or more such children shall estab- 
lish a Special Class or classes for their 
instruction.” 

This was followed by the Mental 
Deficiency Act of 1913 in England and 
the Ontario Auxiliary Act in 1914. All 
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of these forward steps in rapid succes- 
sion made greater demands upon Vine- 
land’s limited means for training. 
Classes were being organized in other 
institutions and in universities and 
teachers’ colleges. Their growth was 
amazing, and it seemed best that the 
course at the Training School should 
be open in 1914 only to those teach- 
ers who had had previous training at 
Vineland or elsewhere. The purpose 
was to give some advanced training to 
fit teachers as supervisors. However, 
in 1915, Vineland went back to its 
previous program it seeming more 
feasible. Meanwhile, other institutions 
for the feeble-minded were following 
The Training School’s lead. Classes 
were held by Dr. A. C. Rogers and 
Dr. Frederick Kuhlmann, at Fairbault, 
Minnesota by Superintendent Charles 
Bernstein at Rome State Kuhlmann 
School, New York, and by Dr. Walter 
E. Fernald who gave a course at 
Waverley, which was planned for 
medical students in the Graduate 
School of Medicine at Harvard. 

Some of the universities giving sum- 
mer courses at that time were New 
York University, where Dr. Goddard 
and Dr. Arnold Gesell held classes 
and Dr. Meta Anderson conducted a 
model school. The work was also pre- 
sented at the State Teacher’s College 
at Montclair. Similar courses were 
given at the University of Washington, 
Colorado State Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, University 
of Montana, and undoubtedly at many 
others. 

Almost from the beginning of Vine- 


- Jand’s summer course, students were 


allowed credit in the universities and 
colleges for the work done here. This 
was a matter of individual arrange- 
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credits 
different 


ment, and the number of 


varied somewhat with the 
institutions. 

However, in 1921, The Training 
School realizing the increasing impor- 
tance to teachers of certificates of col- 
legiate credits and the desirability of 
closer relationships with some repre- 
sentative college or university, en- 
tered upon a definite arrangement with 
Lehigh University, so that Vineland’s 
courses were adopted as a course in 


its Extension Department. If the stu- 


dents completed satisfactorily the work 


of the summer session, they received 
credit for eight term hours in under- 
graduate studies, three in mental diag- 
nosis, and five in the education of sub- 
normal children. For these courses 
they received a special certificate from 
The Training School and a certificate 
bearing the seal of Lehigh University. 
This until 
1925. 

In 1928, Vineland made the same ar- 
rangement with Rutgers University, 
the State University of New Jersey. 
The credits granted by the University 
might subsequently be transferred to 
other degree-granting institutions. 
Rutgers University also offered a two 
weeks’ intensive course listed as In- 
dustrial Arts for the Sub-Normal. This 
was held just prior to the opening of 
Vineland’s course and was planned to 
meet the requirements in handwork 
of the state department of education 
to teach in special 
arrangements con- 
tinued until the work was discon- 
tinued in 1932. A number of school 
boards by this time were able to pay 
the tuition of their teachers. 


arrangement continued 


for certificates 


These 


schools. 


In all cases the colleges recognized 
that since the members of the summer 


school lived at the institution and 
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spent practically sixteen hours a day 
observing and studying the children, 
their six weeks’ course was actually 
equivalent to a twelve weeks’ course. 

The class of fifty-eight teachers re- 
ceived certificates at the close of the 
1918 session. Due to Professor John- 
stone’s work in Serbia, no session was 
held in 1920. While sessions were re- 
sumed in 1921, no courses were given 
in 1925, 1926, or in 1930. The courses 
terminated with the cancellation of 
the 1932 session. 


ACTIVE ALUMNI 


It would be hard to estimate the 
value of the work done by the Alumni 
of the Vineland Summer School. The 
Alumni Association was formed in 
1906 and was continued until 1932. 
Regular meeting were held each year, 
and regional meetings were held in 
Seattle and in Boston, New York, 
Buffalo, and other cities. At the clos- 
ing exercises of the 1911 Summer 
School, Woodrow Wilson, then Gover- 
nor of New Jersey, was a guest at The 
Training School and delivered the 
graduation address. He saw the value 
of an organization of trained people 
going back into their own cities and 
communities, and his vision of the 
possibilities which the class held was 
an inspiration for them to organize 
the alumni more efficiently. 


At their meeting in 1914, the 
Alumni appealed to Mr. Alexander 
Johnson, then secretary of the Exten- 
sion Department, for some suggestions 
by which they might play a more ac- 
tive part in the social field. Follow- 
ing this, the Alumni Association de- 
cided to prepare a directory of all 
its members. A’ beginning of this di- 
rectory was made with the class of 
1914. Following this, much work was 
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done by the Alumni. We quote from 
a letter from Miss Marion F. Bridie, 
Birmingham, England, October, 1914: 


Last Saturday night the first quar- 
terly meeting of the European branch 
of the Vineland Alumni Association 
was held. It consisted of a dinner. 
No member was absent, and each 
member wore a Vineland pin. I en- 
close a few notes for your article on 
the Mental Deficiency Act, for which 
I appealed to Mr. H. B. Newsome, 
who knows the Act through and 
through. He was quite surprised to 
see what a good summary a “foreigner” 


could make.” 


The alumni group numbers about 
950. <A list of accomplishments in the 
fields of mental deficiency would fill 
many pages. Some of the best known 
institutions in this country have been 
created by members of this group. 
They have been leaders in special 
education and in all types of psycho- 
logical and psychiatric welfare work in 
the interest of mentally deficient and 
delinquent children. 


In 1917, Dr. Meta Anderson pub- 
lished Education of Defectives in Pub- 
lic Schools, with an introduction by 
Dr. Goddard. Dr. Anderson was a 
leader in practical and progressive 
methods in this country and abroad. 
In 1935, Christine P. Ingram (Class of 
1913) published, Education of the 
Slow-Learning Child. Miss Ingram is 
Supervisor, Department of Child 
Study and Special Education, Roches- 
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ter, New York. There have been 
many other publications by alumni. 

Those to whom the success of the 
Vineland Summer School was largely 
due are Professor E. R. Johnstone for 
his vision, executive ability, and mag- 
netic spirit, and Dr. Henry H. God- 
dard, for his scientific leadership and 
sympathetic understanding. Upon 
Mrs. Alice Morrison Nash fell the 
weight of training and guidance. Her 
devotion to the problem of develop- 
ing a better understanding of excep- 
tional children created lasting influ- 
ence in our students. Mr. C. Emer- 
son Nash played the part in the sum- 
mer school that he has played in the 
institution, a devoted servant to the 
children’s interests and the social life 
of the school. 

Many others made valuable con- 
tributions including Dr. Stanley D. 
Porteus and Dr. Edgar A. Doll, who in 
turn became the directors of research, 
Dr. George S. Stevenson, medical re- 
search, Dr. Lloyd Yepsen and Mr. J. 
Thomas McIntire, clinical psychology, 
Dr. J. E. W. Wallin, laboratory di- 
rector in 1910 during Dr. Goddard’s 
absence in Europe, Dr. C. T. Jones, 
and many others. Miss Helen Hill 
was registrar and secretary. 

Vineland has been closely linked 
with the national and international de- 
velopment of special education over 
the years. Its influence has been 
carried by those who attended the 
summer sessions to the four corners 


of the earth. 





The 78th Congress, during the two years of its existence, had before it approximately 
8,000 bills. The number fell below the 12,000 average for immediately preceding years. 
The ratio of bills passed to bills introduced was 1 to 7—a high ratio in terms of past 


experience. 
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Thoughts on the Psychology of 
The Visually Handicapped 


JPON several occasions the opinion 
has been expressed that there is 
no special psychology of the visually 
handicapped. If this is true, the author, 
who is on the verge of econcmic blind- 
ness, has been trying most of his life 
to understand something that does not 
exist. It is the purpose of this paper 
to present a few principles which the 
author believes to be most important 
in the psychology of the visually handi- 
capped. 

In the United States there is one 
visually handicapped person for every 
five hundred in the normal popula- 
tion. Of all the handicapped the blind 
are the least understood, or perhaps 
we should say, the most misunder- 
stood. The mental attitudes of the 
visually handicapped and of society 
toward them are eternally in conflict 
in a way detrimental to understanding 
and the development of the handi- 
capped minority. 


VERBAL MINDEDNESS 

The greater part of the lives of 
normal persons consists of visual ex- 
perience. The instructor of the visual- 
ly handicapped must treat this vast 
world of unreality for the blind in 
some realistic manner. This has led 
to verbal-mindedness in visually han- 
dicapped students who are expected to 
express things, not as they them- 
selves experience them, but as they 
are taught that others experience 
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them. Verbal-mindedness is an at- 
tempt to they 
would appear to a normal person. Helen 


represent things as 
Keller resorts to verbalism in all her 
writings expressing thoughts on sound 
and color that she could not have 
In fact, very few visual. 
been 


experienced. 
ly handicapped students have 
urged to write what they actually ex- 
perience. It is little wonder that the 
blind cannot enjoy this world of un- 
reality, when they have not even been 
trained to experience the world that 
is real to them. 

Nature study taught through the 
auditory, olfactory, and tactual senses 
offers the only logical solution to the 
problem of verbal-mindedness. In this 
way the visually handicapped becomes 
acquainted with his world. Later the 
world of verbalism, which is only used 
for social approval, may be introduced. 
Since the visually handicapped cannot 
fully appreciate this world, it is neces- 
sary for his esthetic life that he be 
permitted to express himself in audi- 
tory, olfactory, and tactual experi- 
ences. In a logical educational pro- 
gram this must always precede the 
teaching by verbal concepts. 


When a visually handicapped child 
is asked to respond with the first qual- 
ity coming to his mind upon hearing 
the name of an object, he is most like- 
ly to speak in terms of visual at- 
tributes. He is making constant use 


@ Cuartes E. Buett is an instructor at the Michigan School for the Blind, Lansing. 


He is a graduate of the University of California and has done graduate work at Johns 
Hopkins and Michigan State Normal College. 
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of touch, taste, smell, and hearing in 
every day life, but he prefers to risk 
a doubtful visual response rather than 
some other familiar sensory 
quality. It is clear that teachers of 
the visually handicapped have not 
thoroughly understood their task. 


choose 


NORMAL SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Now let us turn to a consideration 
of social relationships. It is here that 
the visually handicapped finds himself 
left out of things. For the most part 
he finds it difficult to adjust in a nor- 
mal population which cannot realize 
that the handicapped is not suffering 
tormenting privation from the loss of 
sight. Left to himself, the visually 
handicapped person might overcome 
his emotional disturbance. The handi- 
cap is scarcely felt after the first bit- 
ter realization. The greatest aid one 
can render the visually handicapped is 
to make him forget his handicap by 
forgetting it yourself. Helpfulness 
should be as unobtrusive as possible. 
Of course, there will be 
when the visually handicapped needs 
help. The to be 
treated normally in abnormal circum- 
stances. This is the great barrier be- 
tween the blind and a society which 
views this handicapped group as ab- 
normal subjects for whom only ab- 


occasions 


greatest need is 


normal methods are possible. 

For example, the author has talked 
to many people in the state of Cali- 
fornia which boasts the highest pen- 
sion for the blind in the United States. 
These people are proud of their gen- 
erosity. They do not realize that the 
visually handicapped does not want a 


pension but an opportunity to earn ° 


an honest living. It took a second 


World War with all its devastation to 
give the handicapped an opportunity 
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to work and become self-respecting. 
Let society act in a democratic way 
and continue this opportunity in time 
of peace. 

About half of the visually handi- 
capped children are segregated for 
educational purposes. Most of these 
are sent to residential schools for the 
blind. At an early age the institution- 
al visually handicapped child has de- 
duced from the attitude of the seeing 
public that he is, much more than the 
normal school child, a public charge. 
Each year he becomes more adjusted 
to this situation, and by the time of 
his graduation he may not be averse 
to continuing as a public charge. This 
has a marked influence upon the 
growth of the character and personal- 
ity of the institutional child. 

The environment de- 
stroys personality. In the limited en- 
vironment of the school, the student 
has little opportunity to meet sighted 
people on a normal footing. At gradu- 


institutional 


ation he is socially immature and finds 
himself sadly at sea and alone in his 
community. The average institution 
feels that the child’s personality must 
not conflict with the depressing rou- 
tine often found within its walls. Too 
severe discipline makes a child dull 
The vigorous pupil 
personality is 


and subservient. 
with an aggressive 
forced to break his spirit and conform 
to institutional routine or be dismissed. 
The pupil who never violates the law 
is the pride of the school. He 
complete institutional success and most 
likely to become a social failure be- 
cause he lacks the necessary aggres- 
Lax control on the 


is a 


sive personality. 
other hand, produces self-centered, 
thoughtless undependable adults. The 
institution must be 


demands of the 


reasonable. 















Most of the 
children attend special classes in 
the public school. This is to be pre- 
ferred to segregation in an institution. 
However, a constant effort must be 
made to place contacts with normal 
It would 
be well if the regular classroom teach- 
er helped her children to understand 
the visually handicapped minority. 

Regardless of what education the 
visually handicapped 
is going to be some discomfort and un- 
easiness in his mind. There are so 
many opportunities for misunderstand- 
ing in ordinary social life. This leads 
to embarrassment and lost opportun- 
ities for the handicapped. 


seeing 


partially 


children on a natural basis. 


receives there 


For example, the author finds it dif- 
ficult to recognize people by sight. He 
has often walked past some one on the 
street without exchanging greetings. 
This little act has lost him the friend- 
ship of more than one acquaintance. 
The sighted realize 
that one might see to get around and 
yet not be able to recognize people. 
Familiar clothing is very helpful in 
this respect, but the female sex chooses 
to wear something different every day. 
A little matter like this might lead to 
such an incident as described above, 
thus preventing a boy and girl from 
becoming better acquainted. 


person did not 
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HOW MANY STUDENTS USE THE TYPEWRITER? 





Almost any visually handicapped 
person finds occasions of uneasiness 
at any type of social function unless 
there is some helpful and understand- 
ing person at hand. He is not certain 
of himself and usually feels inferior. 
He would rather miss the party than 
make a fool of himself in some embar- 
rassing situation. This may be inter- 
preted as aloofness to the group, and 
he will not be invited again. 

In general the visually handicapped 
person is forced to depend upon a few 
helpful friends. He lives in a limited 
environment secluded from the outside 
world which he has found does not 
understand him, although some gifted 
handicapped people live normal lives 
with many acquaintances, their num- 
ber is small. 

The ultimate success of the social fit- 
ness that the visually handicapped 
must meet is that of personal adjust- 
ment to a society which does not un- 
derstand him. This condition does not 
need to exist in this democratic coun- 
try. Every school teacher should in- 
clude in her psychology studies some 
consideration of the exceptional child. 
Thus she will better understand this 
handicapped group and be better able 
to interpret the problem to the chil- 
dren of the classroom who will be the 
citizens of tomorrow. 





A recent survey made by the secretarial department of Stephen’s College produced 
certain interesting data with respect to students’ ability to type and the extent to which 
they use the typewriter in preparing their written assignments. 

Seventy-eight per cent of the girls responding to the questionnaire said they were 


able to type. 


Fifty-nine per cent of these girls have had one or more years of typing. 
Ninety-three per cent of them can type thirty words a minute or faster. 
Thirty-five per cent of the students type their own term papers and reports. 
Forty-five per cent said they didn’t type their papers because -they didn’t have access 


to a typewriter. 


Sixty per cent think the ability to type helps them in their school work. 


—Stephens College News Reporter, December, 1944. 
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State Councils of Special Education 


ATA with respect to state chapters 
and councils of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children have 
been received by the editor of the 
Journal in response to a questionnaire 
recently sent to these chapters. Some 
of the more interesting facts are here- 
with summarized. 


DATE OF ORGANIZATION 


The Wyoming Special Class Teach- 
ers’ Association organized on a state- 
wide basis in 1927, with Pennsylvania 
following in 1931. The Michigan Con- 
in 1938: More 
Tennessee 


ference was formed 
recently have been the 
council of Special Education, and the 
South Central Illinois Chapter, both 
in 1943. A few of the state chapters 
have reported no records available as 


to date of organization. 


MEMBERSHIP PERSONNEL 


There appears to be considerable 
variation in the types of workers ad- 
mitted to membership in the several 
state chapters, this variation being 
largely dependent upon density of 
population, the number of other spe- 
cialized groups existent, and the prox- 
imity of the chapter headquarters to 
state institutions: The Wisconsin 
Chapter, for example, includes “teach- 
ers of exceptional children in various 
cities of our state which have a 
teaching population too small to or- 
ganize a local chapter.” 

The Pennsylvania Conference for 
the Education of Exceptional Children 
admits teachers and supervisors of 
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special education and _ psychologists. 
Tennessee includes “representatives 
from the Tennessee Society for Crip- 
pled Children, the State Health Com- 
mission, the Commission of Education 
and faculty members _ representing 
Health Psychology, and Education De- 
partments in higher educational in- 
stitutions of the State of Tennessee.” 

The Missouri chapter includes all 
special education teachers m the state 
who wish to join. This state chapter 
has branches in various cities through- 
out the state. Missouri has formed 
one chapter with a central executive 
personnel in place of separate chap- 
ters with little or no tie to a state 
organization. 


SIZE OF MEMBERSHIP 


In contrast to a membership of 18- 
20 for Wyoming, and 44 in the Iowa 
State Chapter of Des Moines, the 
larger chapters of Missouri, Michigan, 
and Pennsylvania boast membership 
rolls from 125 to 350. Whereas some 
chapters have reported slight losses 
in membership due to restrictions on 
travel and the number of meetings, 
other chapters are holding to pre- 
war levels. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES 


A few chapters have no dues or fees 
apart from I. C. E. C. membership. 


. Wyoming has a “small assessment for 


local use.” The chapter dues are $2.00 
in the Missouri Chapter. This in- 
cludes membership in the Internation- 
al Council and subscription to the 
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Journal. Of the remainder, half re- 
mains with the state chapter and half 
is refunded to the state “branches.” 


MEETINGS 


Those chapters affiliated with state 
teachers associations logically hold an- 
nual meetings at the time of teacher 
Adaptation to wartime 
in different 


conventions. 


conditions has resulted 


types of regional meetings and con- 


ferences. 

Some “branches” meet regularly 
throughout the year while others call 
meetings as specific needs arise. The 
Michigan Conference holds meetings 
of its board of directors as well as 
state-wide conferences. 

These meetings serve many func- 
tions; have many objects; are con- 
cerned with many topics—i. e. 
posed legislation for aid to crippled 
children; remedial reading programs; 
postwar conditions, etc. 


pro- 


PROFESSIONAL AFFILIATIONS 


Some state chapters of the Council 
are definitely not affiliated with their 
state teachers associations or with any 
other group although, of course, the 
members usually belong to such asso- 
ciations as individuals. Among the 
state chapters that have aftiliated in 
some manner with state teachers asso- 
ciations are The Tennessee Council of 
Special Education, the Wyoming Spe- 
cial Class Teachers Association, the 


Missouri Chapter of the International 
Council, and the Michigan Conference 
on the Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren. Several of the chapters so af- 
filiated meet as, or with the Special 
Education Section of their state teach- 
ers associations. 

Some of the state chapters receive 
financial assistance from state teachers 
associations. Usually this assistance 
is for speakers at state meetings. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Pennsylvania Conference for 
the Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren reported that News Letters had 
been sent to members every month 
of the school year, and twice a year 
to all persons interested in special 
education. To members in military 
service, this Conference has sent both 
the News Letter and the Journal. 

“The Tennessee Society for Crip- 
pled Children publishes a quarterly 
bulletin entitled Happy Smiles which 
appears in September, December, 
March and June. Items of interest 
related to the general field ot special 
education appear from time to time 
in this publication.” 

The Michigan Conference on the 
Education of Exceptional Children 
has published two bulletins—Directory 
of Adjustment Services in Michigan, 
and Suggestions for Helping the Ex- 


ceptional Child in the Regular Class- 


room. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Returning soldiers, ex-war workers, 


students, 


teachers, parents, counselors, and 


others who want to know about professional opportunities in helping injured persons 
to re-establish themselves economically, will want to. read the ‘composite summary of 
available literature on “Vocational Rehabilitation as a Career” just completed by Sarah 
Allen Beard and published by Occupational Index, Inc., New York: University, New York 
3, N. Y. Single copies are 25c cash with order. 
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Careers of Non-Academic Pupils 


BETWEEN September 1922 and June 
1931 more than five hundred pupils 
were enrolled in the special rooms of 
the city schools, Tacoma, Washington. 
Contact with a few of these pupils who 
returned to visit their former teachers 
stimulated the curiosity of the writers 
as to what had become of the other 
pupils with respect to vocational suc- 
cess, marriage, offspring, use of leisure 
time, interests. 
Since we had no organized system 
of follow-up, we decided to try to 
The ob- 


trace these pupils ourselves. 


jective was not a controlled experi- 


ment with scientifically matched 
groups, but the collection of pertinent 
information so that we might modify 
our curricula better to meet the 
specific life needs of non-academic 
pupils; that we might guide and coun- 
sel more wisely; that we might give 
impetus to the organization of an ef- 
ficient placement system bridging the 
gap between school and industry. 

The follow-up included non-aca- 
demic pupils leaving school between 
June 1923 and June 1931. We made 
all the visits so that we could actually 
contact each individual and judge his 
reactions to our questions. The pupils 
contacted were from 17 to 35 years of 
age. ‘ 

We planned this work for about a 
year before we gathered any data. 
During this period of preparation we 
collected the school registers of the 
special classes and copied all the avail- 
able data concerning the school life of 
each child. We next checked all ad- 
dresses through the city directory, 
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telephone book, neighbors, and known 
relatives. 

A special questionnaire was pre- 
pared and tried out. Questions were 
omitted; questions were added; ques- 
tions were reworded. Space was left 
on the back of the question sheet for 
additional remarks. 

The addresses were grouped accord- 
ing to districts. Although carefully 
checked they proved inaccurate in 
cases of pupils who had moved and 
such pupils were traced through inter- 
views with neighbors and relatives. 

We made many visits after school, 
after dinner, Saturdays, and a great 
many on Sundays. In all we traveled 
between two and three thousand miles. 
The visiting was by no means an ardu- 
ous task but rather a fascinating one. 
A definite effort was made to see each 
ex-pupil personally and to get the 
particulars from him. For the most 
part we were welcomed as friends by 
both parents and the tormer pupils. 
Almost invariably the parents were 
grateful for what had been done for 
their children in special classes. 

Between September 1938 and June 
1939 the writers, Mrs. Margaret Zerba 
and Mrs. Lida Edwardson, made 584 
follow-up visits. Some of those con- 
tacted were too low mentally to give 
coherent answers. Then there was the 
case of the ex-pupil who had been in 
the special class one semester and 
who had subsequently graduated from 
the Engineering School of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. Another case, 
visited but not written up, was also a 
graduate of the University of Wash- 
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ington in Business Administration and 
was now credit manager of a large oil 
company. As he had been in the spe- 
cial class before 1928 neither he nor 
we could find a reason for the place- 
ment 

owned _ their 


Twenty-seven boys 


homes and supported or helped sup- 


port their families. These boys were 
not married but had dependent moth- 
ers in almost every instance. Twenty 
of the girls were married. 

Many of the former pupils had 
moved out of town as indicated in the 


following table. 


WHEREABOUTS OF 272 FORMER SPECIAL CLASS PUPILS 


DIOVOR OHE OL 1OWD 6 eas ncxesaatods 
Armed forces and defense plants .... 


In Institutions 


RIED srs 5 5 ha Se OR rs aR ch ae 
DRI 299 5 as Dic Mots gra alg Gos tavereheraian ata 


Maid service 
Not located 


Total 


Ages were secured at the time of 
interview since the registers had been 
incomplete. The grade level was also 
omitted from school records in many 
Intelligence ratings for the in- 
were not 


cases. 
dividuals charted above 
available as the Research Department 
was not organized until 1928. Before 
1928 the pupils were inducted into 
special classes on recommendation of 
teachers and at the discretion of the 
principal. 

Despite variation in  experiental 
backgrounds and life ambitions, these 
former pupils agreed fairly well in 
their evaluation of school subjects. 
All who could read reported that they 
read the daily. papers, with first choice 
given to sports Their 
favorite magazines were True Stories, 
True Confessions, Western Stories, 
Air plane stories, and Detective stor- 
ies. Those who disliked reading were 
those who had not learned to read. 
Very few had library cards. They 


and comics. 
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Boys Girls Total 
Heinlas 126 66 192 
re 33 3a 
eine 6 a fa 
ee ake 5 3 8 
Daten 6 2 8 
Srbdsten atts 6 6 
ahs Veants 8 6 14 
ee 184 88 272 


said “You can’t get what you want 
there and have to go to the booknook, 
so why a card?” 

Practical arts 
margin of preference over fine arts. 
Boys felt that wood and metal shops 
were by far the most necessary types 


were given a wide 


of laboratory work; girls regarded 
cooking and sewing likewise. Music 


y highly. 
Handwork had been fun and a means 
of escape from arithmetic and English, 
but was deemed impractical in post- 
school situations. In retrospect pupils 
said “We would rather have put more 
time on things actually needed.” 

All of these ex-pupils agreed that 
their neighbors were good but, when 
questioned in regard to close friends 
or pals, they seemed vague. School 
chums were now too far apart to see 
each other often. 

Of the 100 cases interviewed there 
were 68 who attended dances and could 
tell the best places to dance. There 


and art were not rated very 
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Ypsilanti, Michigan 


HORACE H. RACKHAM SCHOOL OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Offers graduate and undergraduate courses in all phases of special edu- 
cation; a degree course in occupational therapy and speech reading 
courses for adult deafened. 


SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER SESSION — JUNE 18 - JULY 27 
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DEAF SPEECH CORRECTION 
HARD OF HEARING MENTALLY RETARDED 
CRIPPLED AND CARDIOPATHIC SIGHT SAVING 


Methods and practice in speech reading for adult deafened. 


Master’s degree program offers the combined facilities of Michigan State 
Normal College and University of Michigan, 


Visiting graduate instructor—Leo Kanner, M.D., Director, Child 
Psychiatric Service, and Associate Professor of Psychiatry, The Johns 
Hopkins University Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 


For: summer school catalog please write 
FRANCIS E. LORD 
Director of Special Education 
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were 9 boys who just took the girl 
friend to a dance every week and 
waited to take her home again. The 
majority seemed to like music although 
only a few played instruments. 

Hobbies were frequently mentioned. 
One girl with a 54 IQ had a large 
scrap book filled with articles and pic- 
tures of crimes or murderers. Others 
had collections of stamps, match cov- 
ers, picture postcards, old coins, kodak 
pictures, miniature trains constructed 
by themselves, airplane pictures, and 
models. Some of the collections had 
been on exhibit at State Fairs. 

There were no savings accounts. 
Some pupils had started accounts but 
had been forced to withdraw their 
money to help their families. 

The replies and evaluations yren 
by these former non-academic pupils 


are, of course, subject to many errors. 
Nevertheless the evaluations of these 
pupils who have experienced the life 
problems peculiar to their mental 
equipment surely merit respectful at- 
tention. Educators may through these 
gain, as they would in no other way, 
a better understanding of the needs of 
pupils now enrolled in special classes. 

This study indicates, among other 
things, that non-academic pupils should 
be selected and given special class 
training as early as possible in their 
careers if they are to become happy, 
useful citizens. Correct habits and at- 
titudes must be with all 
groups but particularly with this low- 


stressed 


est group. 
MarGARET KirK ZERBA 
Lipa SmITtH EDWARDSON 
Tacoma, Washington 


One Type Of Adjustment Program 


N the October issue of the Journal 
a teacher inquired about an adjust- 


ment program for exceptional chil- 
dren. I would like to describe one 
plan. 


Several years ago, upon the recom- 
mendation of our city superintendent 
and myself, the Opportunity Room for 
subnormal disbanded. 
These children were entered in their 
according to 


children was 
neighborhood _ schools 
chronological age. 

My program of work is literally an 
adjustment program, being adapted to 
the needs of pupils and their programs 
in two schools. I work half a day in 
each school. Children report to me in 
sroups from study halls and regular 
classrooms; some groups come daily, 
others two or three times a week ac- 
cording to their need for remedial and 
special help. 

These 


pupils are all enrolled in 
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grades 6, 7, or 8 in Junior High School. 
The CA range is 12 to 16; the IQ 
range from 65 to 106. 

In order to have an effective pro- 
gram I attempt to keep each group as 
small as possible although I occasion- 
ally have four or five different groups 
working during the same hour. All 
pupils work according to their ability. 
Some working on regular classroom 
assignments are frequently able to re- 
port back to regular class after they 
have had a few months of remedial 
help. Other pupils remain for special 
help all year. 

I believe our Adjustment Program 
therefore, 
perhaps than the 
former plan of segregation in the Op- 


helps more pupils and is, 
more successful 
portunity Room. 
ALLIE Marie Coon, 
Teacher of Special Education 
Wisconsin Rapids Schools 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE ORDIN- 
ARY CHILD, John Duncan, 1943, 
The Ronald Press Co., New York. 
Cloth, $3.00. 


the methods 
English 
children who are 
It is based 
In- 


book describes 
Lankhills, 


for 


This 


used at an resi- 


dential school 
certified as feebleminded. 
on the psychology of Spearman. 
telligence is conceived as a general 
mental energy which expresses itself 
main channels—verbal 
The 
ligence test measures children’s ability 
chiefly through verbal channels. On 
this basis the average I.Q. of Lank- 
Duncan, however, 


through two 


and concrete. ordinary intel- 


hills children is 66. 
finds that if the intelligence of these 
same children is measured by concrete 


tests (such as the Alexander Pass- 
along Test) their P. Q. (Practical 
Quotient) is 91—that is, it approx- 


imates that of the average child. 


Feebleminded children, therefore, 


have great possibilities for develop- 
ment if their education is not’ passed 
down from above through the medium 
of words but built below 
through the medium of the concrete, 


the visual and the everyday. 


up from 


Practical work, however, must not 


manual the 


be activities of 
repetitive and manipulative type (like 
raffia work), nor should it be chiefly 
vocational. Rather it should be educa- 
By educational Duncan means 
Handwork and crafts are 


to be carried out because of the 


mere 


tional. 
intellectual. 
not 
utility of the articles made, or the emo- 
tional appeal to the child but because 
they actually contribute to the intel- 
feeble- 


lectual development of these 


minded children. The highly success- 
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ful results obtained at Lankhills are 
boldly put down to transfer of training. 
It is not, however, the old automatic 
transfer of training which some teach- 


ers still hope for, but a carefully- 


planned and _ specifically-provided-for 
transfer. 

The last two-thirds of the book 
sets out in considerable detail the 


schemes of work used at Lankhills for 
paper and cardboard work, woodwork, 
needlework, country dancing, school 
gardening as well as in art, English 
and number work. This part of the 
book will be of interest to the ordinary 
special class teacher who is invited by 
the author to skip chapters four and 
five. The supervisor of special classes 
should read the whole book. It will 
cause her to think over this English 
approach even if she should find her- 
self skeptical of the procedures used. 
S. R. Laycock, 
Professor of Educational 
Psychology. 
University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, Canada 


HOW TO RELAX: Scientific Body 
Control, William H. Miller, 99 pp.., 
1944. A. S. Barnes and Company, 
New York, Cloth, $2.00. 


The author is a teacher of the Miller 
Method which he developed as a result 
of his study of animal movements and 
the performance of outstanding ath- 
letics. He has had experience as a 
player, student, and as a coach in 
boy’s groups, Y. M. C. A.’s 
and clubs. 


schools 


This book is an explanation of his 
methods of developing relaxation, 
agility and balance, the qualities which 


he considered the essential factors in 


a good athlete. It is his belief that 
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these same factors should and can be 
developed in all persons to make them 
more efficient. 

The author believes that the med- 
iums through which one acquires the 
ability to relax are physical, mental 
and psychological but predominantly 
complete 


physical. To attain this 


physical relaxation he advocates a 
gradual loosening up of the intricate 
system of muscles of the entire body 
and correct breath control. 

The-bulk of the book is devoted to a 
description of the basic routines, with 
pictures and explanations as to the 
execution of the various exercises 
necessary to accomplish total relaxa- 
tion. 

This book would be of interest main- 
ly to persons in physical education and 
athletics. 

Dorotuy E. BEATHKE 
Physiotherapist 
Dowling School for Crippled 
Children 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
LIGHT, VISION, AND SEEING, Mat- 
thew Luckiesh, 1944, 323 pp., D. Van 
Nostrand Company, 250 Fourth Ave- 


nue, New York City, Cloth, $4.50. 


During the past quarter of a century 
the scientists’ knowledge of light, vi- 
sion, and seeing has greatly increased. 
The general public remains relatively 
ignorant of facts of this 
Fortunately, however, the manufactur- 

and con- 


research. 


ers of lighting equipment 
struction engineers have brought to us 


the practical applications of much of 
Like most contributions 


the research. 
of science, few of us appreciate the in- 
tensive and extensive research which 
forms the basis of our present knowl- 


edge and practice. 
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Light, Vision, and Seeing, recently 
published by D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, provides in one compact volume 
a simplified presentation of funda- 
mentals of light and seeing. It deals 
with all the controllable factors which 
make seeing easier—greatly simplify- 
ing this important subject and the re- 
lationships to it of light and vision— 
which by their combined use make for 
high visibility, and accurate, safe and 
easy seeing. All this valuable 
knowledge is presented by an author 


new 


who is generally referred to as the 
world’s foremost authority on light. 
This book was written in response 
to many requests from individuals of 
a variety of interests, for a simplified 
presentation of the relationships of 
light, brightness, vision, lighting and 
seeing. These are extensive complex 
subjects and, therefore, their relation- 
ships are even more complex. Sim- 
plification can be carried to any point 
along the way of diminishing returns. 
The author has attempted to combine 
fundamental facts with practical dis- 
cussions in a way to be helpful to 
the largest number of persons inter- 
ested in such objectives as better see- 
ing and ideal seeing conditions, and 
their effects upon human efficiency 
and welfare. In order not to carry 
simplification too far the author has 
depended upon the willingness of read- 
ers to meet him part way. 
Representative chapter headings are 
Appalling Prevalence of Eye-defects, 
Light and Sight, Milestones of Light- 
ing Progress, What Makes Things 
Visible, The Role of Size, Visual Acu- 
ity, Test-Charts and Their Limitations, 
of Visi- 
Efficiency, 


Meaning and Measurement 

bility, . Light and Color, 

Safety and Easy Seeing. 
This book is non-technical and read- 
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able. It contains many photographs 


and drawings. which illustrate the 
scientific facts and principles being dis- 
cussed. The final chapter is devoted 


to One Hundred Questions—an ele- 


mentary catechism ot commonly- 
asked questions. 
The publication is an _ excellent 


source book for anyone interested in 
lighting and seeing. It should be of 
special interest to teachers of handi- 
those 


capped children — especially 


with children of 


The readability of the book 


working impaired 
vision. 
makes it very inviting to anyone who 
is curious about his environment and 


his own reactions to it. 


F. E. L. 








New Publications 


Alps For Group GuIpANcE, C. Gilber Wrenn, 
Reinhard G. Hein and Shirley Pratt, 1944, 
Educational Test Bureau, 720 Washington 
Avenue East, Minneapolis, Paper. 

A complete manual for the supervision 
in developing home room programs or 
other group guidance activities. 


AtcoHotics Are Sick Prope, Alcoholism 
Publications, 2030 Park Avenue, Baltimore 
17, Maryland, Paper, $1. 

A monograph for use of physicians, 
psychiatrists, psychotherapists, clergymen, 
social workers, patients, and relatives. 


CuRRENT PRACTICES IN Group THERAPY, 36 pp., 
1944, American Group Therapy Association, 
228 East 19th Street, New York 3, New 
York, Paper. i 

Selected papers from Proceedings of the 
First Annual Conference held in New 
York, January 15-16, 1944. Reprinted from 
Mental Hygiene, July, 1944. 


DiscipLinE: for Today’s Children and Youth, 
Sheviakov and Fritz Redl, 64 
pp., 1944, Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, National Edu- 


George V. 


Association, Washington, D. C., 


Fifty cents. 


cation 
Paper. 
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A practical application of psychological 
and pedagogical theory to the problems of 
children, youth, and teacher. Contains an 
analysis of modern concepts of discipline 
and practical applications to the class- 
room. 


EpucaBLE MENTALLY HanpicappPep: the Illinois 
Plan for Special Education for Exceptional 
Children, 46 pp., 1844; Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Springfield. Paper. 

A description of the Illinois plan for 
education of mentally retarded children 
in special day school classes. Discusses 
philosophy, organization, and legal aspects. 


Facts AsoutT CRIPPLED CHILDREN, 14 pp., 1944, 
Children’s Bureau Publication 293, Super- 
intendent of Documents, United States 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Paper. 

Information on national and state pro- 
grams for crippled children. Information 
on expenditure of funds, state agencies, 

Social Security Act, ete. 





LEVELS AND Group APPLICATIONS OF GROUP 
THERAPY, 30 pp., 1944, American Group 
Therapy Association, 228 East 19th Street, 
New York 3, New York. Paper. 

Reprints of four articles from American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Volume XIV, 
No. 4, October, 1944. 


LicHT, Vision, AND SEEING, Matthew Luckiesh, 
1944, 323 pp. D. Van Nostrand Company, 
250 Fourth Avenue, New York City, Cloth, 
$4.50. 

A non-technical, condensed summary of 
the results of more than thirty years of 
continuous research in the vitally impor- 
tant subjects of light, vision, and seeing. 
Illustrated with many photographs and 
drawings. Excellent as a source of authen- 
tic information for student and teacher 
of special education. 


PROCEEDINGS OF CONFERENCE ON RHEUMATIC 
Fever, 135 pp., 1945, Children’s Bureau 
Publication 308, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., Paper, twenty cents. 

Minutes of conference held October 5-7, 


1943. 





Wisconsin: Services for Handicapped Chil- 
dren, 16 pp., 1944, Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Paper. 

A description of the present program in 
Wisconsin and recommendations as to fu- 
ture developments. 

i 





















Brief Notes 
INSTITUTE ON READING INSTRUCTION 
The Reading Clinic Staff, School of 
The Pennsylvania State 
State College Pennsyl- 


sponsoring a 


Education, 
College, 
vania, is one - week 


Institute on reading problems in 


elementary and_ secondary  class- 
rooms, June 25-29, 1945. Differ- 


entiated Reading Instruction is the 


general theme. One day will be given 
to each of the following topics: read- 
ing readiness, discovering reading 
children’s literature, 
and 


of current 


levels and needs, 


developing basic reading skills 
through the use 


approaches to 


abilities 


events materials, and 


differentiated reading _ instruction. 


These will be 


means of lectures, demonstrations, and 


topics developed by 
informal discussions. 

The program has been differentiated 
to meet the needs of elementary, sec- 
ondary, special class, reading, and 
speech teachers and supervisors. In 
addition, special sessions will be con- 
ducted for supervisors, administrators, 
and school psychologists. The program 
for the Institute has been planned in 
cooperation with the following nation- 
al organizations: Speech 
Correction Association, Association for 
Childhood Education, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, Depart- 


ment of Supervisors and Curriculum 


American 


Directors. 


DR. WILLIAM T. ROOT 

On January 24, 1945, in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, occurred the death of 
Dr. William T. Root. Dr. Root came 
to the University of Pittsburgh in 1920 
as Professor of Educational Psychology 
and Head of the Psychological Clinic. 
Since 1929 he had been Head of the 
addi- 


Department of Psychology. In 
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tion to his duties in the Psychology 
Department, Dr. Root had been Dean 
of the Graduate School of the Univer- 
sity since 1935. He did outstanding 
work in the Pittsburgh area in Clinical 
Psychology. As Vice President of the 
Board of Trustees of the Western State 
Penitentiary he was instrumental in 
developing a program for the training 
of Clinical Psychologists in penal in- 
stitutions. In this connection, Dr. Root 
devised a plan for the classification 


and treatment of offenders. 


Our Cover Portrait 


Miss L. Helen DeLaporte, B. A., 
B. Paed., is Assistant Inspector of 
Auxiliary Classes, Department of 


Education, Toronto. In this capacity 
Miss DeLaporte assists in the super- 
vision of special classes in the Province 
of Ontario. Miss DeLaporte has been 
a member of the board of directors for 
She is honorary vice 
Auxiliary 


the Council. 
president of the 
Class Teachers’ Association. 

World War I Miss De- 


Laporte entered the field of occupa- 


Toronto 
During 
tional therapy and served as a Di- 


In 1923 she 
was the president of the Ontario So- 


rector of Field Services. 


ciety of Occupational Therapy. 

Miss DeLaporte is 
Toronto Auxiliary Class Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Ontario School Inspectors’ 
Association, International Council of 
Exceptional Children, Toronto Chap- 
ter, Ontario Society of Occupational 
Therapy and Canada and Newfound- 
land Education Association. 


a member of 
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Among the Chapters 


YONKERS 
Yonkers Chapter, now in its fourth 
year, is carrying out its chapter ac- 
outlined in 1944-1945 


Three chapter meetings 


tivities as its 


Year Book. 


have been held so far this year. 


Remedial Reading was discussed at 
the October meeting by Edna Morgen- 
thaler, Administrative Assistant, Read- 
ing Clinic, New York University. 

Speech Relation 
to Reading was discussed by Dr. Leti- 
tita Raubicheck, Director of Speech 
Improvement, New York City Public 
Schools at the January meeting. 

Our third the 
meeting, will be devoted to (1) pre- 
sentation of yearly reports, (2) elec- 
tion of officers, (3) social period with 


Improvement—Its 


meeting, birthday 


birthday ceremonial. 


Each of our meetings is semi-social, 
semi-professional. Tea is served and 
a short time given for relaxation and 
friendly intercourse. Exhibits of class- 
room work of the classes for the men- 
tally retarded, and exhibits relating to 
the topics professional 


study are shown at each meeting. 


selected for 


We have found our meetings social- 
ly enjoyable and professionally profit- 
able. They have expanded our educa- 
tional vision and have been a‘means for 
professional We enjoy our 


Chapter and anticipate the meetings. 


unity. 


Our Year Book is this year dedi- 
cated to Miss Bertha Smith, chapter 
founder, who has now retired from ac- 


Public 
Miss ° 


remain with the 


Yonkers 


our 


in the 
Schools. We shall 
Smith but she will 
chapter as honorary member and ad- 


tive service 


miss 


visor. 
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EXCHANGE 


BUFFALO 
Dr. John J. Lee of Wayne University, 


Detroit, President of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children, gave 
a most instructive and inspiring ad- 
dress on New Developments in Special 
Education at the fall meeting in Buf- 
More than one hundred twenty- 
five teachers attended including mem- 
bers from Hamilton, Toronto, James- 
town, Rochester and Lancaster. 

After the luncheon there 
sectional meetings. The Rochester 
teachers were in charge of sight and 


falo. 


were 


hearing conservation groups. Miss Ida 
M. Robb of Hamilton, Ontario, 
discussion leader of the mentally re- 
tarded section. Miss Agnes B. Reuter 
of Buffalo was chairman of speech di- 
Dr. Lee led the 
and answered questions tor the ortho- 
New trends and major 


was 


vision. discussion 
pedic group. 
problems were discussed and all meet- 
ings were very thought-provoking and 
comprehensive. 

Marion J. Roeper, President 

Western New York 

Chapter 


DELEVAN 

Dr. Robert West of the University of 
Wisconsin spoke at the fall meeting of 
our chapter at the Wisconsin School 
for the Deaf. In discussing the use of 
hearing aids, Dr. West described them 
as “great inventions—if fitted proper- 
ly,” but declared the hearing aid busi- 
ness needs guidance and the public 
needs “protection” against some of the 
firms manuufacturing the devices. 

At the winter meeting, Miss Lila 
McNutt, Director of Psychiatric Social 
Work, Division of Mental Hygiene, 
State Department of Public Welfare, 
was the speaker. The meeting was 
held at The Pines, School for Excep- 
tional Children. 











KANSAS CITY 
commit- 


Last 
ee of the Kansas City Chapter out- 


spring the planning 
t 

lined an extensive program for 1944- 
1945. It set up four meetings, with a 


fifth being held in conjunction with 


the special classes session of the Mis- 


souri State Teachers Convention which 


as held in Kansas City in November 


We will have a dinner meeting in 
which there will be an exhibit 
children’s work. At this time the 


program for next year will be 


At a special meeting on March 20th, 
Dr. John Lee, 


national Council, was our guest. He 


lc 


president of the Inter- 
addressed the Chapter at a dinner 
held at Junior College. Members were 
from St. Joseph, Springfield, 

and Warrensburg. 
Ramona DitLtow. Correspondent 


present 


LONG ISLAND 
At our February meeting we heard 
Major David Davis, Rehabilitation 
Center, Mitchel Field, speak on Prob- 
lems of Mental Deficiency in the Army. 
We will hold our annual spring din- 
ner meeting at King Arthur’s Restaur- 

ant, Hempstead, in May. 

MILMoRE STIRES 


NEW EDITOR FOR AMERICAN ANNALS 
OF THE DEAF 

Mr. Leonard M. Elstad, Superintend- 

ent of the Minnesota School for the 

Deaf at Fairbault, Minnesota has been 

appointed for the 


Annals of the Deaf. Mr. Elstad suc- 


ceeds Ignatius Bjorlee, who has been 


editor American 


acting editor since the resignation of 


Irving S. Fusfeld. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN WISHES JOURNAL 
A subscription of the Journal of 
Exceptional Children has been re- 
quested by Alejandro Caro H., Di- 
rector of Instituto Medico Pedagogico, 
Medellin, Columbia, South America. 


KATHERN GRUBER 
Miss Kathern F. Gruber, Recording 
Secretary of the International Council, 
has accepted an appointment on the 
staff of the American Foundation for 
Miss 


rehabilitation 


the Blind. Gruber will assist 


with programs for vis- 
ually handicapped veterans. 


Girls in Food Classes 


(Continued from page 202) 

3. It may be expected that blind 
students will make more noise in the 
kitchen than will the sighted. 

4. It is probable that students in 
a school for the blind should not be 
expected to use efficiently large, long 
handled utensils in the foods labora- 
tory until they have achieved the ad- 
ditional dexterity required and have 
the necessary confidence in their abil- 
ity. 

5. The special need of the totally 
blind for organization of cooking 
equipment should be stressed. 

6. The partially sighted should re- 
ceive special help in learning to main- 
tain good posture at the table. 

7. Both the partially sighted and 
totally blind need much help and en- 
couragement in-perfecting their table 
manners and in learning to eat un- 


obtrusively. 
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CHAPTER 


California 
Diego Chapter 
Los Angeles Ch aptel 
Connecticut 
sridgeport Special Class Ts 
Association 
w Haven Chapter 
Delaware 
Chapter 
District of Columbia 
Chapter 
D. C. Chapte 
Georgia 


Hawaii 


Illineis 
Té 


rt Chapter 
State Chapte1 
x City Chapter 
rloo Chapte1 
Louisiana 
Orleans Chapter 
Maryland 
Chapter 
Michigan 
Ch 
| for the Deaf, Flint 
Creek Chapter 
Chapter 
siac Chapte 
aba Chapter 
n Chapter 
n Special Education Club 


< izoo Council for Exception 


insing Chapter 


Ki 

L 

Lapeer Chapter 

Michigan State Normal 
Ypsilanti 

Southern Oakland County 
Oak and Ferndale 

Special Education Club, Flint 


Special Education Club, Grand Rapids 
Twin City Chapter, Benton Harbor 
Wayne County Training School 
Northville 
Minnesota 
Duluth Special Class Club 
Faribault Chapter 
Minneapolis Chapter 
Rochester Chapter 
St. Paul Special Class Teachers 
Winona Chapter 
Missouri 
Missouri Council for Exceptional] Children 


DIRECTORY 


Montana 


Nebraska 
New Jersey 


New York 
Rochester 
ile Chapter, Binghamton 


er, Geneseo 


ectady 
pter No. I 
pter No. III 
ypter, Columbia 
k City 
! Buffalo 


North Carolina 


North Dakota 


Ohio 


Ontario 


Class Teachers Association 
Pennsylvania 
nia Conference for the 
Exceptionai Children 


Quebec 


Saskatchewan 
Class Teachers 


South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 


Washington 


Chapter, Ellensburg 


Wisconsin 


Milwaukee Chapter 
Milwaukee State Teachers College Chapter 
Racine-Kenosha Chapter 
Wisconsin Chapter 
Wyoming 
Wyoming Special Teachers Association 








